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A SUGGESTION 


At the beginning of the present year, BLAcKFrRiaRs called attention 
to the need for supporting the spirit of France, as she has always 
played such an important part in the spiritual and intellectual life 
of the Church. Now that the whole country has been overrun by her 
enemy and ours, the need becomes more pressing, and we should 
feel obliged to give more concrete help than simply by a sympathetic 
attitude of mind. Our debt to French Catholicism can in fact be 
recognised in a practical manner which we set before the readers of 
BiackFriars, confident that they will respond with something more 
than good wishes. 

The French Dominicans have contributed very considerably to our 
own inspiration and enlightenment, a fact to which the separation 
of war has given prominence. For many in this country have missed 
the scholarly thomist reviews that had so much influence on Catholic 
thought : the Revue Thomiste, Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et 
Théologiques, Bulletin Thomiste, etc.; the Scriptural work carried 
on at Jerusalem and given to us in the Revue Biblique; the theo- 
logical studies appearing in the fascicules of the Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique ; and particularly the reviews of contemporary 
life and action that have made a permanent impression on Catholic 
life, La Vie Intellectuelle La Vie Spirituelle, Temps Présent, Revue 
des Jeunes, etc. The centre of a great deal of. this work was 
Le Saulchoir, where we remember in particular the theological work 
of Pére ‘Congar, who dealt so brilliantly with the background to 
Reunion, not to mention that of Pére Sertillanges and Pére Chenu. 

This influential work at Le Saulchoiy must be maintained and 
increased after the war, when the need for it will be greater than 
before. It should be remembered, however, that if we have been 
deprived of their reviews since 1940, they have suffered a comple- 
mentary loss on their side of the Channel. They have been unable 
to obtain the |British publications essential to the perfection of their 
work. This is not one of the gaps that may be complacently left 
until after the war before an attempt is made to supply what has 
been missed. Britain, perhaps more than any other country, has 
suffered severely from the paper shortage. The books and reviews 
that have appeared have been reduced to a minimum, and the wide 
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open mouth of Salvage is swallowing quantities of publications that 
would be of use to those French Dominicans. To take an immediate 
example, as things are it will be impossible to supply them with 
BLACKFRIARS for 1941 and 1942, unless some of the out-of-print issues 
are ‘salvaged’ for this purpose. 

It would, therefore, be a work of mercy, inspired by gratitude for 
the past, to collect during this period of separation all the British 
publications that are likely to be of use to them when they are freed 
from their prisons and prison-camps. They will need these tools for 
their apostolic activity, and we in England are alone capable of 
supplying that need. 

Those who are acquainted with the work of Le Saulchoir and 
other French Dominican houses will know the type of book or review 
required. With some forethought, care and personal effort, it would 
be possible to collect back numbers of the reviews and preserve the 
kind of book they need. This could be done more effectively if two 
or three people co-operated in the work under the guidance of those 
Dominicans who were in closest touch with Le Saulchoir before 
the war. 

The Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques used to 
receive a number of exchange copies of British reviews, and Le 
Saulchoir subscribed to several others such as Nature, English 
Historical Review, Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly, Journal 
of Theological Studies, etc. All issues of such reviews since the 
spring of 1940 could be collected and stored, together with important 
books on biblical questions, archaeology, patristics, historical 
theology, Church history, philosophy and theology. _ Particularly 
needful for furthering the work of Pére Congar would be Anglican 
and Nonconformist theology and Church history. Gifts of money 
for this purpose would also be welcome; and to avoid duplicating 
the books and reviews the scheme will require a certain co-ordination, 
which can be supplied by the Editor. Contributions either in kind 
or in cash should therefore be sent to THE EpiTor, BLACKFRIARS, 
OxFORD. 

We are confident that some readers of BLackrriaRs will support 
such a charity, which will be instrumental in reuniting the two 
countries after the war. Catholics in England, in spite of two and 
a half years of separation, have found it impossible themselves to 
supply the theological, philosophical and ascetical articles that were 
provided by the French Dominicans, so that their intellectual work 
“i certainly be necessary in the work of reconstruction after 
the war. 
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PRAYER AND POLITICS (II)? 


For some people the worlds of prayer and politics stand in direct 
opposition ; there can be no question of passing from one world to 
the other; prayer means a flight from activity, and if it attempts 
to pass over into the world of activity it destroys itself. Now this 
is the typical Eastern view of prayer ; it is not the Christian view. 
Indeed in Christian eyes it is the great mistake of the East, just as 
a zest for action without prayer is the mistake of the West. The 
Christian ideal is neither action without prayer nor prayer without 
action, but prayer overflowing into action. And the reason why 
is not difficult to see. Let me put it in three points. First, the 
Christian holds that the world about him is a world of real things 
and real persons, made by God and loved by God, but fallen upon 
evil days. Then secondly, he believes that God so loved the world 
that He took upon Himself our humanity to heal it, so that all men 
should be won back to sanity and peace in Him. And thirdly, the 
prayerful Christian not only knows about God, he knows God : he 
has the knowledge that begets love and is begotten by love ; and 
because love means union of will—we want to do the will of those we 
love—he is driven to work for the fulfilment of God’s desire, he can- 
not but try to help and serve the world ; and the more he is filled 
with God, the more he will love the world and spend himself serving 
it. 

We may well be tempted to run away from a world that is blind 
and insane ; but if we do, we may be running away from our duty. 
Our zest for doing is diseased because it is not founded on vision ; 
yet something of greatness still clings to it. for there still clings to 
it something of love. But if you separate one law from another law 
on which it depends, the first will go awry. We have tried to 
separate the love of man from the love of God ; and so the love of 
man goes weak or sour in us, and becomes an ineffective sentiment 
or simply the love of self. 

The Christian men of prayer tell us that the first thing is to find 
God and to cleave to Him ; but they tell us, too, that when we find 
Him we shall find a boundless power and energy, the power and the 
energy of God Himself. That is why these men of prayer are usually 
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something more than hard-headed realists : they are severely prac- 
tical people. They found hospitals and schools, and run them with 
homely efficiency ; they sweep away social abuses ; they carry out 
vast schemes of social reform. And there is one thing especially in 
which they differ from those uncomfortable people who are reformers 
without being men of prayer : not only is there nothing about these 
men of prayer of the coldness and condescension which make social 
service an insult, but much more than that, they change not merely 
the outward shape of things but the inward lives and hearts of men 
and women as well. Elizabeth Fry did not only reform the prison 
system ; she restored hope and joy and love to the brutalised people 
in the prisons. That is why we need the men of prayer. We need 
them because they can show us what is true ; but we need them, 
too, because they can win us over to what is good. It is worth 
noting that a taste for discussing life and death problems as though 
they had no bearing on our own lives is one of the signs that a 
society is dying. Another sign is the pursuit of action without vision. 
We have no time to lose if we work for the recovery of the West. It 
may be that envy and jealousy and vanity and suspicion, individual 
or national, break up what might have been a united effort and re- 
duce the rising building to a heap of rubble. The men of prayer shed 
these ugly things ; their whole desire is to be instruments not for 
their own purposes, but for God’s ; and so they go gently and firmly 
on, unworried about what the result may be, leaving that to God— 
and the work gets done. Or it may. be that we give up and abandon 
the struggle, in cynical despair of ever storming the citadels of en- 
trenched privilege—and indeed that is a task which demands a divine 
persistence. But the men of prayer have a faith and a perseverance 
which have been known to move even these human mountains. Again, 
it may be simply that sloth and self-interest make us deaf to the cry 
of the world. When Leo XIII drew up what is called in English the 
Workers’ Charter, denouncing the social evils of the times and 
sketching the outline of a just order, his call for action produced 
little effect even among those who acknowledged his authority. Ina 
society of prayerful Christians, to tolerate such evils would be just 
unthinkable. 

The truth is, we always tend to take on the temper of mind of the 
world we live in. Sloth and selfishness are part of our human nature 
as we know it ; but, since the days when Europe began to reject the 
Christian faith, people have tended more and more to assume that 
selfishness is the right and proper thing for the individual. We have 
forgotten more and more that we are a family ; only a major crisis 
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can avail to remind us of it. A man-centred world very quickly be- 
comes a self-centred world ; but if we decide that this is as it should 
be, then we are doomed indeed. And Christians may unconsciously 
absorb this temper of mind ; we may so easily enact a sort of spirituai 
version of it, seeking to obey God outwardly indeed, but in a wholly 
self-centred and self-interested way, embarking on a career of spiri- 
tual money-making, and, as St. John says, closing the bowels of ow 
compassion to our brethren. If we do, then we deny our faith in the 
very act of righteously affirming it; for God is love, and only he who 
abides in love abides in God. It is a terrible thing to betray Christ ; 
but the most terrible thing in the world is to betray Christ with a kiss. 

Now if it is true that prayer, so far from being the denial of action, 
urges us to action, is the same true of prayer and poiitics ? Politics 
can be a sordid and inhuman business. But politics are not necessarily 
power politics ; statesmen have not always acted on the principle 
that might is right ; and even if they had, there would still be a 
possible alternative : there would still be the possibility of a political 
system built on the ideas of right and wrong, and obedience to the 
voice of religion. That was, indeed, the ideal painted for us many 
centuries ago by one of the greatest of the Greeks : the ideal of the 
king who should have both wisdom and power. Being wise he 
should know the true and the good : and being king he should be 
able to shape the life of society accordingly. If what I have said of 
prayer and action in general is true, then there is no reason why the 
man of prayer should not enter a political world that obeys religious 
truth ; there is no reason either why he should not seek to influence 
a world of power politics from outside it, to combat it and if possibie 
to transform it. Whether he may ever enter the world of power 
politics itself and play his part in it, with the idea of transforming 
it from within, is hard to answer : it depends so much on the in- 
dividual and on the degree to which evil is entrenched. But there 
are two lines of thought which may help us to decide such questions. 
On the one hand, the prayerful Christian relies on God’s power, not 
his own : love is his motive, and love knows no fear ; he is in the 
world to serve the world, and you do not serve the world by running 
away from it. On the other hand, we do not serve God, but rather 
betray Him, if we attempt to achieve His purpose by the use of evil 
means. 

Democracy, we know, lays a heavy burden on the shoulders of 
the individual. For if we translate the Greek ideal of the king who 
is both seer and ruler into democratic terms, it means that all must 
be wise since all have power. The Christian who believes that Christ 
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is with His Church until the end, believes that in the Church he can 
find truth ; but this fact does not mean that we are forbidden to think. 
for ourselves, it means that we are commanded to do so : it is our 
duty to try to discover how this truth is to be applied to our own 
particular circumstances. That is why political changes will be of 
littie avail uniess many people set out to change themselves, by the 
method of the men of prayer. If that is not done, we are as the blind 
leading the blind. Pius XI once said he thanked God he had been 
born in these days, since in these days it was impossible to be 
mediocre. We cannot just sit back and watch ; by the very fact of 
how we live, we help either to save or to destroy. The men of 
prayer are the ones who help to save. If we fail to be like them, or 
at least to be taught and energised by them, then it looks as though 
we must count ourselves among the destroyers. 


* * * * * * 


What are the main lines of reconstruction as they appear to 
Christian men of prayer ? And what do they mean to us, as in- 
dividuals ? The point I have already made is this : that we need 
to be men of prayer : first, in order to know on what lines we should 
rebuild our world, and secondly, in order to have the strength and 
tenacity to put our thought into effect. We might say that there 
are two main lines, two principles on which the whole structure of 
social order must be based. First : it is the human person that is 
of supreme value on earth, because the human person alone has a 
divine destiny. And every man and woman has this destiny, so that 
in this respect all are equally important. There are no class dis- 
tinctions in the Kingdom of God. Secondly,.the human person is 
made perfect through love of God, and therefore through service of 
the human family. So, as one great man of prayer has put it, all 
our life should be work, and all our work should be work for others. 

Now at first sight these two things may seem contradictory. Ac- 
cording to the first, society is for the individual ; according to the 
second, the individual is for society. And if you think of the two 
things as separate, they are contradictory. We have seen a social 
order based simply on the principle that society is for man : and it 
is simply ordered selfishness. We have seen a social order based 
simply on the principle that man is for society, for the state : and 
that is ordered tyranny. But if you put the two things together you 
get neither selfishness nor tyranny : you get a family. The happy 
family is one in which everything is so arranged that the children 
may become good, wise, mature men and women. But they will only 
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become such if, all the time, they work for one another, help one an- 
other, love and reverence one another—in a word, serve the family. 
‘ Let charity make thee a slave’, said Augustine, ‘ since truth has 
made thee free’. We become fully men through loving service. It 
is the same when we think of men and women in the national family ; 
or of nations in the human family. If we think only of the rights of 
men or nations we get selfishness, and therefore chaos ; if we think 
only of duties, we get tyranny. If we put them together we get full- 
ness of life in the unity and peace of the family. 

Look first of all at the rights. There are some things which be- 
long to man by the very fact that he is a human being. Every man 
has a right to live ; and a social order which reduces some of its 
members to starvation is an unjust social order. He has a right to 
think his own thoughts, to obey his conscience, to worship God ; 
otherwise he would be living not a human but a sub-human life. He 
has a right to marry and found a family, because this again is part 
of human life as such ; and a social order in which people find that 
through no fault of theirs they just have not enough money to marry 
or have children is an unjust social order. He has a right to provide 
for the future and his family’s future ; for he cannot live a dignified 
human life, free, stable, assured, if he lives in constant insecurity. 
He has a right, too, to the dignity and happiness of creative and re- 
sponsible work ; it has been wisely said that ‘ an artist is not a special 
kind of man, but every man is a special kind of artist’ ; if we arc 
prevented from devoting our lives to some form of making we are 
not living a full human life, and a social order which so prevents us 
is an unjust social order. Now we could sum up all these rights by 
saying that every man has a right to make his own life ; to be a 
complete person; and the reason is, he is destined to love God, and 
only a complete person, free and responsible, can love God without 
hindrance. The whole purpose of a social order, then, is to preserve 
and foster a man’s enjoyment of these rights, to help him to make 
his own life for God. 

But every right implies a corresponding duty. The rights we 
claim from others we must acknowledge in others : the help we claim 
from others we must give to others. We must serve the common 
good ; and be ready if need be to sacrifice our own interests for it. 
And as the needs of society may grow greater, even perhaps to the 
point of having to meet a threat to its very existence, so its claims 
upon us will be the greater, even perhaps to the point of asking us 
to sacrifice our very lives. Yet even then, when the principle of man- 
for-society is at fullest stretch, the principle of society-for-man is at 
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fullest stretch too ; we become fully men through loving service ; 
and to lay down one’s life for one’s friends is a perfect work. 

Now we cannot examine here the sort of detailed programme 
which, in our circumstances, might best fulfil the Christian ideal. 
But there is one immediate application of the idea of community 
which it may be well to note. A great deal of harm can be done by 
talking loosely of the Church condemning communism and upholding 
private property, without explaining exactly what is meant. In the 
first place, the Church does not condemn communism : on the con- 
trary, it regards one type of communism—the voluntary communism 
of monks and nuns—as a counsel of perfection. Secondly, the 
Church does condemn the evils of marxist communism, as it does 
those of nazism; but it does not thereby ally itself with the evils of 
capitalism. On the contrary, those evils have stood condemned by 
the Church for a very long time. And one of those evils is a quite 
un-Christian idea of private property. 

The Church upholds the right to ownership, yes ; but not as the 
term is nowadays understood. No one is absolute owner of any- 
thing, except God. We are only stewards. Legally, a man may 
do what he chooses with his own; but not morally. He may not 
use his property against the common good ; he may not waste it ; 
he may not use it to injure his neighbour ; he must use it to help his 
neighbour when his neighbour is in need. The miserly and irre- 
sponsible ideas we tend to falh into about property : these are the 
direct opposite of the teaching of the Church. Remember the 
Christian attitude towards material things we have spoken of; you 
will find that Christian spirit applied to property, not in those who 
stand by their rights and hold to what is theirs while the rest of 
the world may starve, but most perfectly in those early Christians 
who held all things in common, in St. Paul who speaks of having 
nothing and possessing all things, in St. Francis who took the lady 
Poverty for his bride, and in his friend St. Dominic, who on his 
deathbed left his followers the striking phrase, ‘ Possess poverty’. 

The Church upholds the right to private property, yes ; but again, 
not as the term is nowadays understood. It affirms that every man 
has a right to security from penury or want ; a right to possess 
enough to enable him to live a dignified human life. But nowadays 
—and it is a striking criticism of our society—nowadays the term 
‘man of property ’ means, not what all men are by their common right 
as men, but what a few men are by particular privilege. Nowadays 
the word ‘ property ’ suggests to us, not the poor. man’s cottage or 
plot of land so much as the rich nian’s rents and dividends. And here 
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the Church speaks very differently. It speaks not of rights so much 
as of duties ; its purpose is not to defend, so much as to warn. If 
we take the Christian assertion of the rights of the poor, and turn 
it into a defence of riches without responsibility, or of wealth batten- 
ing upon poverty and powerlessness ; or if we try to make it an 
argument for leaving undisturbed a grossly unequal distribution of 
wealth ; then we are just playing on words ; and what we are really 
upholding is not the Church’s teaching at all, but a travesty of it. 
Indeed, we are turning it completely inside out : we are using it 
to destroy the very thing the Church sets out to defend : justice ; 
and to defend the very injustices it sets out to destroy. 

So, too, with a system founded purely on the profit-motive and on 
cut-throat competition. There is nothing wrong necessarily with 
the profit-motive ; there is everything wrong with a system whose 
one guiding principle is the profit-motive. It is more than fifty 
years since Leo XIII spoke in words of fire of the ‘greed of unchecked 
competition ’, of ‘ rapacious usury’, and of how a very few rich 
men had been able to lay upon the labouring masses ‘a yoke little 
better than slavery ’; and yet the profit system is often regarded as 
sacred. The alternative, production for use, production for the 
common good—and this need not exclude a just profit—is simple 
commonsense ; and it would spare us the tragic insanity of want and 
unemployment in a world of plenty. It is simple commonsense; it 
is also simple Christianity. It was Christ who taught us that if 
we want to be happy we must serve our fellow men ; and it was 
not the authors of the Communist Manifesto who first said ‘If a 
man will not work, neither let him eat’; it was St. Paul. 

I have been thinking so far of our national life ; but what I have 
said applies equally to the life of the world. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, have rights to be respected ; and each nation has its 
different contribution to make to the common good. They too must 
avoid the twin dangers of tyranny over weaker nations and of the 
selfishness which leads to cut-throat competition, to living solely by 
the profit-motive, instead of serving the world. If all this is true, 
then there is one very practical moral we might draw and think 
about. Love unites ; hatred divides. The one sure way of keeping 
the world in chaos is to draw up plans for it with hatred in our 
hearts. These are days when many find it hard not to hate. But 
there has been only one man who could say with truth, ‘I have con- 
quered the world’; He is the God of love ; and He said it on the 
way to the Cross. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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THE KING OF NATIONS 


Tue third requirement for peace laid down by His Holiness Pius 
XI is ‘*‘ some juridical institution which shall guarantee the loyal 
and faithful fulfilment of conditions agreed upon and which shall in 
case of recognized need revise and correct them.’’ There can be no 
guarantee of loyal fulfilment of treaties and contracts without a re- 
cognition of the universal laws of right and wrong ; and these laws 
proceed from Christ the ‘‘ Lord of all.’’ Peace and order there- 
fore demand the rule of Christ the King. The influence of the In- 
carnate Word must extend over the whole of society. 

When it comes to concrete realities, does not this seem quite im- 
practicable? Pius XI wrote: ‘‘ Not only private individuals but 
also rulers and princes are bound to give public honour and obedience 
to Christ.’” But can we visualize this ‘‘ reign of Christ in the King- 
dom of Christ ’’ in a world where Hitlers and Mussolinis sprout like 
mushrooms in the night ? Is the gentle spirit of the King of Kings 
a match for the powers of this world, which have seized dominion 
over society and are rapidly destroying it ? How can Christ rule 
in the twentieth century ? He does not enforce his laws with arma- 
ments and sanctions. No police force takes its orders from him and 
patrols the nations to see that they observe the eternal injunctions of 
their King. ft is difficult enough to visualize its working even in a 
society that was wholly Christian in name, for the downward ten- 
dency of fallen nature always plays its part. Indeed many of the 
worst blackguards are Christian in name—Hitler and Mussolini are 
Christians, yet there. seems to be no superior Christian power to 
stop their destructive arrogance Since in actual facet all men do not 
give their allegiance to Christ, and since there are vast tracts of 
modern society that definitely reject him, his ruling over the hearts of 
men seems a Utopian dream. 

Our Lord however spoke of his kingdom as of a leaven that works 
imperceptibly in the whole mass of dough. Gradually it brings life 
to the entire mixture. Those who are actual and active members of 
the kingdom are labouring always in the spirit of Christ to restore 
order and peace. ' His is a dynamic rule always in process of leading 
men, and as wide a group of men as possible, to their final goal. He 
is no despot imposing his authority upon unwilling serfs. He rules 
free men who freely give him their allegiance. Moreover. he has 
come to restore and strengthen what is good in man. He assists 
man to live according to that sacrificial unselfishness which alone 
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can bring peace and order into the world. But we should remember 
that a universal and perpetual right order in this world would in- 
dicate either the mechanisation of men into contented, or rather 
mindless, slaves working as cogs in a machine, or the realization of 
a peace which is the ultimate goal of Christ’s rule, unattainable in 
any place lower than heaven. 

The group of men through whom Christ is always working to re- 
store society does not have to face such an impossible task as ap- 
pears at first sight. The true Christian has certain sure foundations 
upon which to build, and a power greater than his own. He has an 
unalterable starfdard of life which springs at once from the law 
and authority of the Creative and Creating Word of God. And pre- 
cisely because this authority comes forth from the Word, who has 
given man his form, it appears to the healthy and thoughtful mind 
as just and reasonable, and therefore desirable. It is reasonable for 
man to act according to his true nature. It is desirable to regulate 
life according to the primacy of the spirit over matter, of the soul 
over the body, to treat one’s fellows justly as possessing the same 
nature, to keep one’s word, to rear a family in permanent wedlock .. 
Such things appeal instinctively to those who have not been choked 
by the weeds of false teaching and by their enslavement to passion. 
People in good faith will respond to these laws so soon as they are 
are made conscious of them. 

Thus the rule of Christ the King has this permanent invariable 
authority behind it. It is an authority given from above and in 
that sense it is imposed and even forced; for no one can really 
escape entirely or all the time from the limitations or demands of 
his own nature. In this divine standard of living nothing can be 
revised or corrected ; it obliges all men universally and all the time. 
This is the divine plan of which we have spoken, imposed on human 
creatures according to their natures, according to their own con- 
stitutions. Murder, unjust aggression, treaty breaking, despoiling 
labourers of their wages, simply do not fit into the divine plan for 
mankind. There is therefore an obligation upon all to observe these 
laws ; all are constrained by the authority of the Word. And yet 
the only force used by the (Creator to compel observance apart from 
grace is the impetus and inclination of man’s own nature. 

But man’s nature has been so seriously wounded by sin that 
this impulse has little influence on his life. So the Word-made-fiesh 
came to give a new Spirit that would revive this impulse. The dead 
scheme of an unchanging law is not sufficient to hold man within 
the bounds of his true destiny. The leaven working in society is a 
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living, an ever moving spirit that inspires society with a desire for 
its eternal end and draws all men towards that goal. Man has a 
free will and it is against the plan of divine authority to force men 
to obey the laws against their will, for that is against the very 
nature of man coming forth from the Word of God. He must 
therefore be led to choose freely to observe this authority. The 
Word-made-flesh breaths the Spirit into his fellow men to assist 
them in willing to work towards their final goal ; thus the Spirit of 
Christ draws men into one society round the one central pivot. For 
‘‘ where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ’’ (ii Cor. 3, 17). 
This is the’ way the supreme King rules his subjects. 

Where the Spirit is working there is the ebb and flow of life ; 
circumstances change from day to day, characters and relationships 
are of infinite variety. The Spirit works in liberty and applies the 
eternal principles of human conduct to the flux of life. Situations 
and circumstances in human affairs are constantly changing so that 
eternal laws cannot be imposed like some mechanical stamp, cutting 
off whatever projects beyond the die. They must be used as a 
mould which forms the whole material into the desired shape with- 
out loss. The authority of the Word says that it is necessary for 
seciety that each person should possess goods which are his own 
property ; the Spirit of the Word-made-flesh impells man to give 
what is his own to others in need so that all are bound in closer har- 
mony and turn more freely towards their final goal of charity super- 
abounding. Promises and treaties must be kept according to the 
divine dictate; but promises and treaties are contracted to suit par- 
ticular circumstances and the Spirit of the ‘Word-made-flesh, work- 
ing in liberty, recognises changes in conditions and the needs for 
revision and adjustment. Without the spirit the law is not adapt- 
able, and unadaptable authority causes friction, disorder and strife. 

Now perhaps we can see how a juridical institution, set up by 
men, but deriving its authority from God and applying to all men 
as one society, can have a guarantee. Such an institution will be 
guaranteed in its function by the kingship of Christ working in the 
world through his subjects. These subjects may be unaware that 
they are serving their divine Master, but as long as they are observ- 
ing the laws of nature and are applying these laws in a spirit of 
mutual love and respect, not only of other men’s rights but of their 
personal characteristics, they are, at least in some way, bearing the 
sweet yoke of the Word. The guarantee can only come eventu- 
ally through Christ the King working in the world through his 
Spirit in his subjects. Christian truth and justice must begin to 
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predominate in society, so that the natural law binding men together 
may be imposed and at the same time raised and leavened by the 
love of God, the love that is called Charity. 

Thus we may consider this institution as becoming operative 
through a twofold power. First there is the power of authority 
and law coming down from the Word of God in whom the nature 
of man is created, an unchanging nature which is multiplied on the 
earth through the action of the Word. The Word is a word of 
command : ‘‘ Be so,’’ and “‘ Since I have made you so, act accord- 
ingly.’’ In the last resort the only escape from that command is 
utter depravity and final unalterable misery. Such authority, then, 
obliges all men, gathers them into one uniform group, grounded on 
their common origin and heritage. But the second power is equally 
necessary. Christ’s rule of authority is also one of love, so that 
there is no rigidity or mechanical application. ‘‘ Flecte quod est 
rigidum.’’ The Spirit of Christ can brook no hindrance from the 
dead and static letter of the law. The Word is indeed the source of 
authority, but he is a ‘‘ Word breathing forth love—Verbum spirans 
amorem,’’ and this is not only in the intimate life of the Blessed 
Trinity but also in all his outward activities. The Kingship of 
Christ is not a despotic power. The Spirit of Love which breathes 
in al] his works and ways gives pliability to his rule and authority ; 
it tempers the wind to the lamb, it treats every man as an individual 
being and not as a mere unit of activity in a vast machine called 
the universe. Christ demands recognition for his laws and com- 
mands but he applies them by ruling the heart. 

The authority of the Creator, the law of the Word, the pliability 
of the Spirit of the Word, these things must be the background of 
the Juridical Institution. These things give it its power and 
authority to work within the Kingdom of Christ. Though it is an 
institution set up by and composed of fallible men, they not only 
represent their respective states, they must also represent, stand for, 
the Word-made-flesh. They must represent to ali the States the 
authority of the Word, because they have been empowered to ad- 
minister the unalterable laws that regulate the actions of all men. 
They represent Christ the King, because their authority must come 
from him to whom all power is given. This means a dependence on 
the Kingship of Christ even if that dependence is entirely uncon- 
scious and unacknowledged. Indeed even the creative activity of 
God in keeping every individual in being is not often acknowledged, 
but it must be there to guarantee existence. So too, in whatever 
way the nations of the world may choose to erect this institution, it 
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can only be true to its name if it has the authority of the universal 
kingship of Christ. In other words it can only be a true and prac- 
tical institution if the nations recognize their dependence on the 
eternal laws of nature and are prepared to accept the decisions of 
those who have been appointed to administer tha law. If the states 
of the world continue to preach their complete and absolute 
sovreignty and regard such an institution as deriving the whole of 
its authority and power from themselves it will not be properly con- 
stituted ; it will be just another League with the same wretched 
fate awaiting it. 

Certainly this world-wide law, informed by a universal spirit, 
must be administered by men and administered in the eddies and 
flows of time. The different circumstances of nations, their evolv- 
ing history, demand treaties with many conditions and clauses to 
meet the varying eventualities. The same changing circumstances 
demand the occasional revision and correction of these treaties. 
And in all these conditions and adjustments individual men are con- 
cerned. Yet the juridical institution can guarantee no condition, 
can carry through no correction or revision, unless these men in 
some way recognize that they are ministers of the Word-made-flesh, 
that there is a Kingdom over and above the individual states to 
which they all must conform. Through this institution the nations 
must be brought to conform to the nature of man as created by the 
Father and regenerated by the Son. 

The separate nation is obliged to submit to a juridical institution 
of the sort under discussion not simply according to its own good 
pleasure. It cannot judge on its own authority its relations with 
other. nations. It has to recognize the possible need of correction 
and revision in its treaties and agreements with other nations, but 
it cannot correct and revise independently and without reference to a 
more universal standard than its own particular good. It must re- 
cognize the authority of Christ the King working through the juri- 
dical institution even though it is itself partly responsible for its 
functioning. And yet this means no world state in which the nations 
lose their autonomy and liberty. They do not have to lose their 
individuality, becoming merged into one vast organism directed from 
a single bureaucratic head. Each nation leads its own life without 
interference from others. It orders its own affairs and does not 
take orders from any other political, secular power. To form a 
World state would be as defeatist as putting all citizens into prison 
because there is a possibility of each committing a crime. To at- 
tempt to destroy nations because nationalism has been abused is 


- 
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the senseless escape of the iconoclast who destroys good things lest 
someone misuse them. The true nation must preserve its per- 
sonality and independence, but it must be within the framework of 
the Kingdom of God. 

What we have now firstly to ask is : Have | personally any re- 
sponsibilities as regards this juridical institution, which is to safe- 
guard the Peace of the world ? As we have seen, the only hope for 
such an institution lies in the re-Christianizing, at least up to a point, 
of society in general. And this is to be done by the leaven of really 
living Christians. Although this leaven works as a whole, as a 
single unit, because under the motive power of a single Spirit, it 
depends none the less upon the co-operation of each individual 
Christian. Each one must co-operate with the Spirit and offer him- 
self to its movement. Thus the success of the institution, indeed its 
very formation, depends to some extent upon my own initiative, i.e., 
upon my response to the movement of the Spirit. It depends upon 
my attitude to the Law and upon my obedience to the dictates of the 
Word-made-flesh. If I am a loyal subject of Christ the King I shall 
bring the establishment of this Christian order a step nearer accom- 
plishment. 

I must therefore learn to be subject to the law of Christ the King. 
This means that I must avoid two dangerous evils. _ Firstly, the 
Christian ideal must not be set out as a fixed and rigid rule of life. 
We can insist too much upon the unchanging nature of the laws 
of God and so become unbending and unadaptable. If we demand 
a mechanical conformity to his will we shall turn ourselves into the 
traditional Pharisee type. The Pharisee is not a moving and living 
spirit among men, making for unity, peace and life. He is a 
mechanical device as lethal as any modern weapon of war. If the 
Christian to-day does not adapt himself to the new circumstances of 
life (without of course compromising the Word’s dictates of Truth 
and Right) he will help to make the world a little more disorganized. 
And so he will make it more un-Christian, further from the influence 
of the Kingship of Christ. The Catholic should not set himself up 
to judge the rest of the world in cold detachment. He must follow 
the judgment of the Word that breathes forth love in his every ex- 
pression. There is no leaven without the Spirit. So we must avoid 
the considerable danger of seeking to impose the law in the letter 
that killeth. The universal aims of the Juridical Institution are ‘ in 
the case of recognized need ’ to effect revision and correction of the 
conditions of agreements and treaties. This attitude should be re- 
flected by the individual Christian. He should make quite certain 
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whether the things he insists on implacably are of the eternal nature 
of God’s order coming down from the Word, or particular applica- 
tions of these eternal truths where adaptability is required. 

Secondly, we must avoid the other extreme of regarding the Spirit 
as working irrespective of the constituted order of things. A con- 
stant stress on the spiritual side of the Christian life sometimes 
tends to overlook the walls of the channel within which it must flow. 
It is easy to insist on love without the authority of the Word, for- 
getting that it is the authority of the Word that breathes forth love. 
It is easy to insist on the ethical teaching of our Lord as though it 
were nothing but love—no rule, no law or authority, but simply the 
movement of affection and devotion. This of its nature leads to 
individualism and therefore to anarchy. In other words, if we wish 
the states to recognize and observe the higher authority of this in- 
stitution we must be ready to act ourselves under obedience. In- 
dividually every Christian must accept the authority of the Church, 
respect the pronouncements of the Pope and hierarchy. And in the 
other sphere he must accept the authority of the State and act ac- 
cording to the just laws of the land. He must be at once a faith- 
ful Christian, faithful to the commandments of God, and a loyal 
citizen, loyal to properly constituted authority which is one of the 
manifestations of Christ’s Kingship. 

The Individual must therefore avoid Pharisaism and live by the 
Spirit ; he must avoid anarchy or living without law ; he must sub- 
ject himself to the rule of Christ the King. Thus this Peace Point 
is only possible if the individual Christian, who to-day has to face 
a world in disastrous conflict, increases his subjection to the King 
of kings. He must follow the rule of Christian living in the Spirit 
of Charity which is the Spirit of Christ. It may seem that the in- 
dividual can give very little help, but if every limb and member of 
the human body resigned itself to sheer inactivity simply because it 
was not the whole body or an influential member of the body the 
whole man would stand no chance of life. ‘‘ But doing the truth 
in charity, we may in all things grow up in him who is the head, 
even Christ ; from whom the whole body being compacted and fitly 
joined together, by whatever joint supplieth, according to the opera- 
tion in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto 
the edifying (the building up) of itself in charity ’’ (Ephesians 4, 15). 
It is in thts way that the individual is a member of the Kingdom, 
and it is the Kingdom that alone can guarantee the proper function- 
ing of an international juridical institution. 

Conrap Pepier, O.P. 
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THE RIDGE OF WHITE WATERS 


One who is outside the danger-zone, as we are in South Africa, 
must feel bound to apologise for asking those whose thoughts are 
preoccupied with the war to consider other things. When men are 
fighting for survival it hardly seems the time to speak of the uncertain 
future and lands as far away as dreams. So it is with diffidence that 
I write this. But I write for three reasons. First : the work of God 
must go on as ever among those who have no fault or part in the 
great quarrel, and it may be a consolation to those in the war to 
know that it is going on. Secondly it should introduce to their 
thoughts of post-war reconstruction a land that seems to be destined 
for construcion at a pace similar to that of the growth of the United 
States in the last century. Thirdly I believe that the place I am to 
speak of, the Gold Reef of South Africa, is a focal point in the war. 
When the German armies began the attack on France, the bells 


were rung (the German people were told) for the beginning of a, 


battle that was to carve out for them a great empire. Empire where? 
Surely in Africa, where the German Empire had been. And which is 
the most minerally wealthy, and the most temperate part of Africa, 
that which the thorough German mind sees to be most capable of 
rapid development? Without a doubt it is South Africa. (The last 
German Emperor said he would never permit Britain to hold it). And 
the present centre of this desirable land and of its industrial possi- 
bilities is in the hills surrounding Johannesburg, called the Wit- 
watersrand, or Ridge of White Waters. 

Where the High Veldt of South Africa reaches its crown, before 
it begins to slope away. northwards to the Low Veldt, there rises 
a ridge of hills that was given this name. Only a man’s lifetime 
past, in the eighties, there were farms on its sheltered slopes. Its 
rocky Kopjes were bare from the day of their creation. Dutch 
farmers herded over it and looked northwards to patriarchal Pretoria. 
They were a simple stern and unprogressive people, and thought 
they had found in the Central and Northern Transvaal a piece of 
the earth that would remain primeval and as God made it, a 
sanctuary from the mining-fever, the liquor-traffic and the whore- 
doms of Kimberley. There Cecil Rhodes had made a fortune in 
diamonds and was planning a new united states (in the Empire) to 
stretch from the Cape to the Zambesi, with a million odd square miles 
to develop and play in. 
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Of the two dreams it is Cecil Rhodes’ that seems to be coming 
true. Elderly natives who had watched the white men digging giant 
holes for diamonds and laboriously panning alluvial gold, had hinted 
that the latter was more plentiful on the Ridge of White Waters. 
One day it was found, as some living men remember. A gold-rush 
began. Sam Kemp, a sherriff’s man in the early shooting days, 
wrote: ‘Since that dust-try, blowing autumn when the human 
stampede surged to Johannesburg, I have seen the New Mexico- 
Arizona frontier in its palmiest days of villainy—a picnic ground for 
Sunday school compared to the Rand in the year following 1886.’ 
The Rand is now a district as orderly, populous and industrialised 
as Lancashire. Electric trains connect it from end to end. Sky- 
scrapers are one’s first impression of Johannesburg coming in by 
train from the South. ‘Below it, and East and West along the reef, 
are the deepest and richest gold mines in the world. In the towns 
that have sprung up from mining camps in a generation are blocks 
of flats, cinemas and parks to rival London’s. It has a population 
as cosmopolitan. The air, like London’s, is industrially thick, not 
with black dust, but with the white silicate dust that drifts from off 
the mine-dumps under the perpetually blazing sun. It is now the 
Ridge of White Hills, hills hundreds of feet high, the mountains 
of white rock dumped from the mines. 

And this has come only by the development of one small part of 
South Africa’s mineral wealth. Diamonds would have made the 
country wealthy without it—if the marketers had been able to prevent 
themselves overflooding their own markets. There is platinum, 
already bought by the mines and to be worked if the gold gives out. 
Men who have camped on the Veldt will tell you how, in some places, 
the stones around the camp-fire explode from the metal in them. 
There is coal on the surface in places where it is forbidden to pick 
it up. The country is becoming linked from end to end by national 
roads, so that the thousand miles from the Cape to the Rand can 
be driven in two days. In the poverty of Europe after this war 
there will without doubt be an immense immigration. Everything 
points to a future for South Africa parallel to that of the United 
States. 

The physical grandeur of the country makes one feel this instinct- 
ively, its masses of mountain, its unlimited Veldt, its mingled 
devastation and richness. Everything that is happening in it upholds 
the conviction. Its English-speaking population have the rude 
energy of Empire-builders, and still much of the feverish energy of 
the gold-rush. Its Dutch-speaking people have an intense national 
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consciousness, aware that they inherit the traditions of the Trekkers, 
who crossed the mountains from the fertile South and conveyed their 
whole household a thousand miles into a wilderness full of hostile 
and warlike tribes. Its native population, who now outnumber the 
whites by three or four to one, may die out, killed by vice and liquor 
as were the North American Indians. But there is extraordinary 
energy among the Natives, and they too have the blood of pioneers, 
the Bantu clans that swarmed fanwise over South Africa from the 
Central African Lakes to the Cape. 

South Africa has a double racial problem, that of adjusting the 
claims of the English and Dutch speaking Europeans and calming 
their ancient bitterness; and that of the relationship between Black 
and White. The United States was united by a great war of North 
and South, fought over a Negro question. Britain was formed in 
the wars of Saxon and Gael. Such problems may be a stimulus to 
energy rather than a disruptive force. Behind every other thought 
looms that of South Africa’s spaciousness, its temperate climate, its 
untold mineral wealth. Though they may quarrel over it men will 
always swarm to exploit it. And for this they will find, in general, 
that peace is necessary. 

Here is a problem, and the opportunity which a problem always 
contains, for the Church of God. At the moment all the develop- 
ment, and the evils that go with it, are epitomised in the gold-mining 
area. The miners have been compared to ants. Like ants they are 
ever hurrying about some purpose hidden under the earth. In this 
underground business they throw up great hills, shift millions upon 
millions of times their weight in earth, moving, like ants, with 
superlative organisation. And—here is where the comparison affects 
the Church—if you attempt to turn them for an instant from their 
purpose, antlike they become panicky and hurry round you to come 
back to it another way. ‘ Blessed are ye rich ’ is their first beatitude ; 
and not ‘ Blessed are the meek’ but ‘ Blessed are the tough,’ for it 
is not they but the other fellow who will go to the wall. No 
materialism ever surpassed that with which the Church has to fight 
on the Rand. Its labour knows not the Sunday from the week nor 
the night from the day. Overtime and Sunday work are a privilege 
not a burden, for they mean more money. The people are not 
unwilling to serve God; but they are determined to serve Mammon. 

But this cuts both ways. If the pagans and the enormous per- 
centage of lapsed (Christians on the Rand are such it means that 
the active followers of Christ have to be strong. Every Sunday 
morning they have to make their choice, while their friends work 
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overtime for more money or glide off, in huge American cars, to 
spend it picnicing over a continent that is like a garden. They 
have to face being left behind in the race every time they give to 
the poor or the Church. The very irreligiousness of the atmosphere 
around them, if it makes sixty per cent. succumb, makes the others 
probably give Catholicism in this country a peculiar energy of its 
own, just as similar circumstances did to the Church in America. 

The Dutch came second to the mines, and their quieter tradition 
is still strong. Since the day that Pieter Retieff led them over the 
Drakensberg, Bible in hand, they have had a strong Protestantism. 
Their Church is doomed now, first because it is wealthy, secondly 
because its Ministers have taken sides in the internal political quarrel 
and introduced their views into their pulpits. But the Dutch 
Reformed Church is so much interwoven into all their history and 
traditions which, with the impulse of racialism, they are passion- 
ately eager to revive, that its hold is still very strong. The Dutch 
are profoundly religious, in a dark Calvinistic way, have the 
Calvinistic emphasis on the family, and the exaggerated Calvinistic 
view of Providence and Destiny. When they come into the freedom 
of the Faith they make magnificent Catholics. Being religious they 
will look around for God now that their Church is failing, and there 
may be a great harvesting for the Church among them. The 
Church has been slow to learn their language, Africaans; but this 
mistake is being rectified. Experience, notably that of the Domini- 
cans at Stellenbosch, the Mecca of Afrikaanerdom, shows that 
prejudice thaws rapidly enough. It may be that, as the English- 
speaking population is decreasing while the Dutch-speaking is 
increasing, they will ultimately be the main body and chief strength 
of the Church out here. 

The Natives are in a state of moral and mental chaos that defies 
description. Straight from their tribal superstitions they are being 
initiated into several hundred Christian (?) Churches, and Com- 
munism and Racism, all in one generation. Their wretched social 
conditions make good living virtually impossible in the towns, which 
set the pace for the Reserve Territories. Yet what a place is the 
Rand to cast one’s bread upon the waters. Natives of every tribe 
south of the Equator comes here on short contract, and all the newest 
ideas, over this colossal area, are brought by the men returning from 
the mines. An American Missionary imagines the prayer of one 
who has laboriously to trek from one small village community to 
another in the vastness of Africa: ‘Oh Lord, if thou would’st only 
bring these people together in some great place where thy words 
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might be preached to thousands instead of tens!’ .. . If it is not 
fulfilled in the Rand ‘Church in actual numbers, it is fulfilled in this, 
that here come all the most energetic spirits, destined to go home 
with enough of the white man’s wisdom to make them leaders of 
their peoples for better or for worse. 

Social Problems, ‘ Capitalism’ gone to seed and spread and 
rooted and thriven through Gold, its owners living in sky-scrapers 

_over a black underworld of cheap labour that is.too simple to organise 

itself and is forbidden to strike; Racial Problems, three conflicting 
races inextricably mingled ; Industrial Problems, a vast waterless 
land that must live by its industries rather than by its agriculture— 
South Africa has all these. The Gold Reef has them all concen- 
trated and distilled. And yet South Africa’s mineral wealth 
guarantees its great future—whoever may be the master thereof. 
And from the Ridge of White Waters, its spiritual watershed, down 
the slopes of the Veldt go the swirling ideas, carried on the rivers 
of commerce; to the Cape and to Natal; to Lourengo Marques and to 
Rhodesia and Nyassaland and Angola; and to whatever human life 
there is in the deserts to the West. What a place for the Church that 
chose Antioch and Rome! 

All Catholics who have an eye on construction and reconstruction 
should remember this place, a predestined centre in the shifting 
colonisation by men of the earth to which he was.given as master. For 
it is the chief known, and as yet unexploited, mineral resource of the 
world. And the Church is here, a seed as yet underground. There 
are threats to its growth, to its very life, which may mean that it has 
to die first. But that, to the seed of which we are told in the Gospels, 
is only the assurance that the plant will grow and bear fruit. 


Finzar Synnot, O.P. 
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To get to Wales is a morning’s journey from London. Yet to reach 
the Welsh that is the language of the poets is one of the rarer 
English achievements. Returning anthropologists are apt to say 
that the poetry of the Ubangi is unrivalled, but there are few who will 
be impressed, since Ubangi is not usually found on the English 
curriculum. There is perhaps a chauvinism of the mind that looks 
for some connection between great art and national prestige. The 
lesser breeds may be conceded a memorable folk-tale, but the growth 
of imperialism has given a quantitative, and therefore false, import- 
ance to the artist who uses the imperial language—English, French 
or German. 

Ideally, the particularism of the artist who springs from a small 
nation should be absorbed by the unity of a larger tradition. But 
poetry is not at its best following a flag, even a federal one. The 
conflict between the local language and the wider world of Europe 
did not in the 14th century relegate the former to a parochialism that 
has been the lot, for instance, of Welsh poetry since the Reforma- 
tion. Welsh poetry has indeed survived, and most gloriously, but, 
as cut off from the fertilising contact with Europe, it has too often 
seemed moralising, repetitive and trivial—the inevitable results of 
any sort of isolation. 

For Dafydd ap Gwilym, an older contemporary of Chaucer, there 
was no conflict between Wales and the world outside. He wrote in 
the traditional Welsh metres (though not usually in the strictest) 
which had become exactly formulated by generations of professional 
bards, themselves an enclosed body demanding an allegiance to 

.canons of procedure and expression which we associate nowadays 
with the Law Society rather than with poets. Yet Dafydd is in- 
finitely more than a local poet absorbed in the familiar interplay of 
cynghanedd, with its subtle assonance and consonantal pattern. It 
is true that he writes—as he must—of the world he knows : of 
Morfudd, of the women of Llanbadarn, of Ifor Hael ; of the swan 
and the magpie ; of snow in the woods. But he is heir to the wide 
estate of the Catholic world, a world that transmutes—without de- 





1 Dafydd Gwilym: Fifty poems translated with introductory essays by Idris 
Bell and David Bell (The Honourable Society wi f_Cymmrodorion, | 20 Bedford 
Square, W.C.; 165s.). ee : 
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stroying—the immediate loyalties of a place and time, and brings 
Dafydd into the company of Dante and Chaucer, of the wandering 
scholars (y Glér) and the poets of Provence. His achievement was 
to build out of the classic mould of the Gogynfeirdd something that 
was at once Welsh and universal. He is Catholic ; that is to say he 
sees the world as the mirror of God, and there is nothing that is 
which cannot be reflected there. Inevitably to the post-Tridentine 
world such comprehension seems a rock of contradiction ; for better 
or worse, much of what Dafydd writes would nowadays be called 
anti-clerical and ribald, and might be seized upon as apologetically 
useful in contests with the Church. Yet it would be a travesty of 
the truth to conclude that Dafydd’s impatience at the strictures of 
the friars or his candid praise of romantic love are an attack, in the 
modern sense, on the religion of the Word made Flesh, for 


‘* From a woman all men known 
Received their life save three alone (i.e. the Trinity) 
Should it then our wonder move 
That maid and wife win men’s love ?”’ 


Dafydd was sure that Byd heb ddim yw bod heb Dduw (‘‘ A world 
without God is a world of nothing ’’), and he feels no inconsistency 
between the mood of the aubade and the lovely lines to the Crucified 
—Dy draed yn llawn gwaed, nid gweddus—’y nghof. (‘‘Thy blood- 
bedabbled feet . . .”’ etc.) 

Dafydd was profoundly stirred by the romantic itch of his age, 
and as a cultured man used to the contacts of the court he had 
plenty of opportunity to get to know the poetry of troubadour and 
minnesinger. Indeed his love poetry is full of the conventions of 
amour courtois ; the love-messenger (Ilatai), the jealous husband 
(Eiddig), the trysting-place and the rest. The extent of Dafydd’s 
indebtedness to continental models is a matter of acute debate, but 
the fact of it is plain. He uses the Welsh cywydd? metre with a 
new suppleness to express this new mood, and he thereby proves 
that an elaborate metrical formality is by no means a hindrance to 
a poet’s spontaneity; is rather the disciplined structure on which 
fancy may the more confidently build. He breaks away from the 
rigmarole of court versifying—the conventional eulogy and the 
careful genealogy—and, according to some, takes advantage of the 





2 Cywydd—Rhymed Couplets; seven syllables to a line; rhyme invariably 
of a stressed with an unstressed syllable—e.g., brén, afén; each line having 
Cynghanedd, i.e. alliteration and assonance according to four recognised patterns. 
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breaking up of the old bardism to regularise a poetic technique 
hitherto excluded from the rigorous higher grades favoured in. the 
courts of the Welsh princes. 

Dafydd may, then, be truly claimed as a poet who is both Welsh 
and European, both humanist and Catholic. And at last, thanks 
to the discernment of the Society of Cymmrodorion, English readers 
can assess his achievement. The Society’s recently published volume 
contains translations of fifty of Dafydd’s cywyddau (the Welsl text 
is also given) together with one hundred pages of introduction; 
Dr. Bell dealing with Dafydd’s life, his place in Welsh poetry, his 
themes and methods of treatment, while his son provides a lengthy 
essay on the general problem of translation. Any verse translation 
is a formidable venture, but when it means translating 14th century 
Welsh poetry, with its acrostic-like precision of form, its incompar- 
able resonance and concentration into the slack and anaemic-seeming 
English we know nowadays—then the task seems impossible. Mr. 
David Bell is well aware of this, and his essay is a careful valuation 
of the difficulties, concluding that ‘the ideal of translation is to 
make a poem whose form is as seemingly spontaneous as the poem 
it seeks to translate and to put into that form the the whole wealth 
of the original conception.’ Most wisely this is not held to demand 
an imitation of the specific metre, syntax and sound of the original. 
The result of such a process at best would be algebra of some 
ingenuity, unspontaneous and wholly inadequate as an illustration 
of the peculiar genius of Welsh poetry. All a translation can hope 
to achieve is the two-dimensional monochrome sketch of a land that 
is all life and colour and sound. Mr Bell has a lengthy piece of 
special pleading arguing for an extensive Welsh influence on G. M. 
Hopkins, and it may well be that Hopkins alone of English poets 
has conveyed something of the quality of cynghanedd to those 
unacquainted with Welsh. But he stands alone, and his slight 
knowledge of Welsh never allowed him to embark on an adventure 
such as that of the Messrs. Bell. 

There is no room to say more than that the translators have, 
within these limits, been successful. Although there is lacking the 
full harmony of the original’s cynghanedd, the English version still 
has something of the fidelity of recollection, something of the same« 
sharp response to the shape and music of things, that is for a modern 
reader Pafydd’s most notable quality. The conventions of leafy 
glade and lovesick maiden are really the small change of his poetry ; 
below them and beyond them is an awareness which marks a mind 
that is lively and free. The swan is an abbot in a white habit; the 
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skylark is borewr byd, the world’s awakener; the waves are hoarse- 
tongued and curly-headed. There is a ground-bass of humour and 
aside, a candid joy in things; yet an edged irony is ever present 
awaiting its astringent moment. Much of this escapes translation, 
however dexterous, yet the English text points to a poetry that is 
full of subtlety and movement, with nothing that is hazy and senti- 
mental. It is hard to quote from Dafydd, but one example of the 
translators’ work may be given in order to show the extent of their 
achievement. 
‘A white seaguli on the breast of the sea. 

Surely as perfect in beauty is she 

As the white snow or the whiter moon, 

A glove of the sea, gleaned from the sun. 

Proud and swift where she fishes and light 

Over the waves of the sea is her flight. 

O white, white bird, we will go, you and I, 

Your hand in my hand, the lily of the sea.’ 


Thinking of another poet, Dafydd had written : 


‘If some one could but find a key 
To unlock that chest, what wealth there would be 
Of music and warm-heartedness.’ 


English lovers of poetry should rise up and bless the name of Bell, 
father and son, for showing them where that key may be found. 


IntTuD Evans, O.P. 


THE OBSCURE POET 


Wuen Oliver Goldsmith wrote The Deserted Village he made it 
perfectly clear, both by his title and the content of his poem, what 
he was intending to say. A great poet of to-day, Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
in writing East Coker and Burnt Norton, has not been so explicit 
either in his title or in his contents; few of his readers know Mr. 
Eliot well enough to realise the significance of these place-names in 
his own personal history; nor will they find it easy to elucidate all 
the references within the poems. The title of the third of the trilogy, 
The Dry Salvages, has been explained by a footnote, though there 
too the text is not easy to follow. 
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Recently’ an attempt has been made to justify the obscurity of 
modern poetry, and especially Mr. Eliot’s poetry, by maintaining 
that great poetry in all ages has been obscure, that it is only written 
for ‘competent’ readers and it not ‘a mere pastime for the idle.’ This 
is simply not true. Much of the great poetry of the past has been 
exquisite in its lucidity; many, perhaps, of the references are more 
obscure to us than they were to contemporaries ; but the main themes 
of the great poems are as plain as their titles, an Ode on a Grecian 
Urn; Paradise Lost. These poems have formed in all civilized ages 
one of the very highest recreations to be enjoyed in human leisure ; 
to deny that they are ‘a mere pastime for the idle’ is to misstate 
the problem. You do not earn your bread by reading poetry, and 
it can call for more intellectual effort than a detective story without 
rivalling a Torquemada cross-word puzzle. 

lt can be maintained, however, that the poet’s task is, of its nature, 
obscure; and the higher the kind of poetry, the more difficult it will 
be. After all, it is the poet’s task to show how 


All things 

Near or far, 

Hiddenly 

To each other linkéd are, 

That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star. 


The poet is called upon to investigate the deepest harmonies and 
realities of the universe and, by means other than those of the philo- 
sopher and the prose-writer, to make these truths, these realities, 
apprehended by the reader. Clearly, the deeper the poet pursues 
his purpose, the nearer he will approach the Supreme Reality which 
is, by definition, ineffable. He will at least be on the fringes of the 
Godhead. And in his three poems Mr. Eliot has indeed approached 
the supreme intellectual problems of reality; he has chosen to 
examine, to conjugate, the verb ‘To Be.’ It is a teasing problem 
even to state. I am not, I do not here exist, in the future; I do not 
exist in the past, either. I am only in the present moment; but 
the trouble is that that moment is always unseizable; Time Present 
is always flowing out of Time Future into the Past. The river of 
Time slips by ere we can grasp it. It is never the same river. I say 
‘this moment,’ but as I utter the syllables the moment has gone. 
I can say ‘now’ but never really mean it. What do I mean, then, 





1 Martin Turnell; The Tablet, 11th and 18th July, 1942. 
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when I say ‘I am’? I am neither in the past nor in the future: and 
the present does not appear to exist. How can I be anything at all? 
This is the question which, in these three poems, Mr. Eliot sets 
himself poetically to ask and answer. 

‘I am,’ he says, ‘in my beginning.’ You cannot isolate a person 
at any time from his soil, his heredity, the material and spiritual 
elements that converge to form him. All that he comes from is 
what he is now. There is . 


a lifetime burning in every moment 
And not the lifetime of one man only 
But of old stones that cannot be deciphered. 


Since man, then, is made for a purpose, he is made what he is in 
order to become what he shall be. ‘In my beginning is my end.’ 
But, since | am in my beginning, in my end, the end for which I am 
destined, I shall be. 

This is the burden of East Coker. The same rare metaphysical 
atmosphere pervades Burnt Norton. A phrase, a song, a life, of 
which sequence in time is an essential property, can only be seen 
in entirety when the sequence is finished, the last note uttered, the 
last breath expired. It is only complete when it is over; omly perfect 
when it has vanished. 


Words move, music moves 
Only in time, but that which is only living 
Can only die. 


And the poet goes on to challenge a rather damaging comparison 
with the Ode on a Grecian Urn by comparing the perfection of a 
piece of music with that of ‘a Chinese jar.’ It is damaging because 
Keats has suggested this problem with such admirable clarity and 
such perfection of poetical form. ‘ Thou, silent form, dost tease us 
out of thought As doth eternity.’ Mr. Eliot, indeed, feels his lack 
of clarity and humbly calls his poetic essay ‘a raid on the inarticulate.’ 

The Dry Salvages completes and synthesizes the elements of the 
problem in a moving and noble fashion. The sound of a bell-buoy 
swinging in the sea-surges reminds Mr. Eliot of the Angelus ringing 
down the centuries with its fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum, its 
hora mortis nostrae, its Verbum caro factum. Every moment we 
are slipping from Time Future to Time Past; every second, then, 
we are in a measure ceasing to be; every moment is the hour of 
our death. Our one sure contact with reality, our one way of even- 
tually being what we are designed to be, is by obedience to the 
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Divine Word. There is one point only where, once upon a time, 
Reality broke in upon our world of transitory appearances, when He 
Who Is became the Son of Mary. Here, in Him, are all the strands 
gathered up. 

We have, then, no right to complain about the difficulty, the 
necessary obscurity, of so elevated a theme. It may, however, be 
noted that this theme only ‘surrenders itself to the reader after a 
number of very careful examinations of the text. Nor do any number 
of readings reveal the meaning of.some of the passages, the import- 
ant ‘ruined millionaire’ passage in East Coker, for instance, or 
the lovely ‘ garden’ passage in Burnt Norton. Were these obscuri- 
ties necessary? Is it not the poet’s duty to speak clearly, or as 
clearly as his poetic form allows, to his readers? ‘ To speak clearly’ 
is tautology; is it not his duty to speak? Since he is not using the 
vehicle of prose his statement may lack the order, the exact explicit- 
ness, of that form of statement, but none the less the poet is still 
using the primary human form of intercourse, speech. The poet 
must be fully human. And, since he is not using the forms of prose, 
or its spirit, is it not the poet’s duty to convey by the quasi-magic 
order of his rhythms the experience, the knowledge, which he does 
not convey by lucid articulation? Is not the poet failing who 
abandons both plain speech and the beauty, the order, of prosody? 
After all, the business of any author is, by definition, communica- 
tion; not mystification. It is true that Mr. Eliot, when returning 
for a moment to traditional forms, speaks of ‘ an outmoded poetical 


fashion.’ But it is Mr. Eliot himself, with his tremendous erudition 


and influence, who has very largely been responsible for outmoding 
it. Of whom is that a condemnation? And—a final question—though 
it is true that the greatest themes have a necessary obscurity about 
them, they can be stated in simple terms if they are thought of with 
clarity. Since speech is a property common to all men, to fail to 
make oneself clear to others is to suggest that one is not clear to 
oneself. 

None the less, it would be silly to deny that Mr. Eliot is an 
immensely successful and influential poet and that his obscurity, aris- 
ing partly from his subject matter, but mainly from his personal 
allusiveness, his assumption of a super-cultured personal intimacy, 
is a large element in his popularity. There is no doubt that a great 
number of modern readers prefer some kind of obscurity in poetry 
and are intrigued by the personal allusiveness of the poet; seek, in 
fact, the poet rather than the poetry. This is, perhaps, part of the 
tendency visible everywhere to-day to be more and more interested 
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in persons for their own sake, a tendency which is at its lowest in 
the trade of the gossip-columnist, is beneficially applied in the heal- 
ing work of the psychologist, and is perhaps at its highest in the 
desire for union with the poet, artist or musician. For it is union 
that is required, the impression that the reader is in possession of 
the whole personality of the author, not merely of his communicated 
ideas. People are no longer content with a man at the Council- 
board or the dinner-table; they want him in bath and bedroom as 
well. The old union by means of mental concepts, spiritual and 
therefore interchangeable, no longer satisfies. The modern temper 
seeks a union more intimate, more solid, more wholly satisfying, 
than the spiritual exchanges provided by the intercourse of the 
intelligence. It hopes instinctively to find that union by a partly 
subconscious assimilation of the poet’s, the musician’s, the artist’s 
self, through the obscure, loosely-organized rhythms of his work. 
Where lucidity might focus the mind upon a purely intellectual con- 
tent, obscurity, vagueness, assonance, create the magnetic field in 
which two whole personalities can fuse. Hence the enormous modern 
interest in music where, of its nature, the artist’s message to the 
listener must be at its least explicit, at its greatest speechless 
suggestiveness. 

Why do we want this personal union? Why is there so much 
talk of ‘ solidarity ’ with others under the influence of theories com- 
munistic, materialistic, evolutionary? Why do we want a more than 
spiritual, intellectual, union? Can it be that we are all trying to be 
one Person? Is that the consummation that is being aimed at by 
our trying to know everything about everybody and to transcend the 
boundaries of language, race and culture? If that is so, it is a 
matter of profound significance. For in the end we shall only be 
saved by being incorporated in the Body of a Divine Person: ‘ for of 
him and by him and in him are all things : per quem fecit et saecula.’ 
Somehow to us unthinkably, through one Person all things “were 
made; somehow, in the end, the same Person is to gather up all 
things and restore them to the Father. There, perhaps, is the solu- 
tion of the obscurity of the modern poet, the personal emphasis of 
the poet, the desire for solidarity with the poet. The human race 
seeks no longer for a Law but for a Lord; and it will find Him only in 
the Person who is Himself the Way, the Truth, the Life. 


PauL URBAN Foster, O.P. 
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REPETITION. An Essay in Experimental Psychology. By S. Kierke- 
gaard, Translated with Introduction and Notes by Walter 
Lowrie. (Milford; Oxford University Press; 14s.) 


Of ‘ repetition’ Dr. Lowrie wrote in his Kierkegaard that 
term in S.K’s vocabulary is more important, and none so baffling. 
And of the book Repetition he forewarned us that therein S.K. 
‘cunningly contrived to make it difficult for the reader to under- 
stand what he meant.’ It is true that the reader will search in vain 
in this book for any cut and dried definition or even for any direct des- 
cription of this ‘category’; all he will find are recurrent and seeming 
irrelevant allusions to it which break the flow of the narrative, and 
some playful parodies which make it superfluously clear what repeti- 
tion is not and which mock the earnest seeker of formulated enlighten- 
ment. It is true also that S.K. invokes the precedent of the disciplina 
arcani of the Alexandrine Gnosis to justify his elusive allusiveness. 
But ‘cunningly contrived to make it difficult’ suggests a wanton 
muddying of clear waters, and seems to miss the whole point of 
the book. The point is surely that the meaning of ‘ repetition’ is 
to be learned only in ‘ contemporaneous discipleship ’ to the ‘ Divine 
Teacher’ (see Philosophical Fragments passim). The ‘ indirect 
communication ’ of the human teacher can only be ‘ maieutic’; he 
can only render the disciple ‘ open’ to ‘ God as Teacher ’ by reveal- 
ing to him the nihilistic impotence of the ‘closed’ human system. 
It is surely the whole point of Repetition that repetition is no 
immanent human category which can be defined, docketed and 
explained in books; and its whole purpose is to disabuse us of such 
preconceptions and to unstop our ears to the Voice of the Divine 
Thunder. It is that governing purpose which gives the unity of 
great art to what must otherwise appear (and is meant to appear) as 
a chaotic hotchpotch of the ridiculous and the sublime ; in the achieve- 
ment of this purpose every element in the book has its part to play 
—the whimsy, the triviality, the leg-pulling, the very shallowness 
of the brilliance of its small-talk, no less than the penetration of its 
psychological diagnosis whose relative superficiality is itself revealed 
in the soliloquy on Job, whose own ultimate foolishness is in its turn 
to be unmasked in the indescribable thunderings of Jehovah himself. 

That is why, if the book is to work upon us as S.K. meant it to 
work upon us (and to read it otherwise is to pervert both it and our 
understanding of it), it must be read as he intended it to be read. 
That is to say that the publisher’s misleading title-page (with its 
irrelevant ‘By S. Kierkegaard’) and the editor’s ‘Introduction’ 
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must be sedulously skipped, and reading must be begun with the 
original title-page (with its ‘ By Constantine Constantius ’)—which 
is here reproduced before the text and after the ‘ Introduction.’ It 
is not only. that the element of surprise is essential to the book, both 
to its artistry and to its maieutic efficacy; it is essential that we doff 
irrelevant curiosity and foreign ‘ interest ’ (or rather, allow the book 
itself to strip us of these), and surrender ourselves to its cathartic 
influence. ‘ Read as literature ’—or as illustration to history or 
biography—Kierkegaard is doubtless ‘ interesting,’ as is also the 
Bible ; but such ‘interest’ innoculates us against the healing virtues 
of both, and both will correspondingly be misunderstood. Doubtless, 
without Regina Olsen there could have been no Repetition; but we 
shall read Kierkegaard a rebours—we shall commit the solecism of 
re-transmuting the cosmic Divine catastrophe back into the ‘bagatelle’ 
—if we read Repetition as a source for the biography of Regina 
Olsen, or even of Kierkegaard. After the text has done its work, 
the reader should most certainly turn to Dr. Lowrie’s ‘ Introduction,’ 
for it contains S.K’s own subsequent elucidations as well as much 
apposite comment of his own. 

The translation is done with the excellence we have learned to 
expect, and the production of the book (for which there is a heavy 
price to pay) is fully uniform with that of the pre-war volumes in 


the series. 
Victor White, O.P. 


NIETzSCHE, PHILOSOPHER OF CuLTURE. By Frederick Coppleston, 
S.J. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 8s. 6d.). 


That the philosophy of Frederick Nietzsche should suggest itself to 
many as the intellectual basis of National-Socialism is no less sur- 
prising than that his invective against the Germany of his day should 
lead others to see in him an opponent of all that National-Socialism 
represents. The opposition is, however, purely imaginary. National- 
Socialism has no real connection with antecedent German thought, 
and its founders would find Nietzsche’s writings almost harder going 
that the dutiful reading of Mein Kampf. It is unfortunate that Fr. 
Coppleston should open his preface to this latest addition to the 
Bellarmine series with a statement of this ‘conflict of attitudes 
towards Nietzsche,’ advancing it as ‘an excuse ready-made for a 
further book on his philosophy.’ The implied promise of a resolution 
of the supposed problem is not fulfilled. Indeed, except in the next 
to last chapter it is hardly even attempted; but the book is none 
the less valuable for the omission, and one can disregard the opening 
paragraph as no more than a concession to the conventions of 
scriptorial modesty. Nietzsche’s style is aphoristic in the extreme, and 
the attempt to construct a synthesis from the violent patchwork of 
his writings is one which might deter any author. Fr. Coppleston 
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has attempted to maintain‘throughout his book the theme he has 
indicated in his title. It must not be regarded as a censure if one 
suggests that he has not completely succeeded. Had Fr. 
Coppleston described Nietzsche as the philosopher of a culture, ne 
could have done no more than provide a repetition of what has already 
been written about Nietzsche’s peculiar system of values. By 
dropping the article he has set himself an extremely difficult problem. 
Culture is by no means synonymous with Kultur, yet the difference 
is not one which is readily conveyed in writing. In his chapters 
entitled Nietzsche’s Cultural Ideal; The History of Culture and 
Superman and The Will to Power, Fr. Coppleston scems to take a 
short cut by identifying culture with Letters and Les Beaux Arts, 
and it is in these chapters that he is least convincing. The biographi- 
cal chapter with which the book opens is excellent, not merely as a 
statement of fact but also as a clue to character. The rest of the 
book is best read as a series of very able essays on various aspects 
of Nietzsche’s philosophy—this despite the author’s attempt to re- 
make his synthesis in chapter ten. Of these essays, those entitled 
Nietzsche’s Criticism of Morality and The Cold Monster—an 
unusually interesting statement of Nietzsche’s argument against the 
worship of the State—will probably find the greatest measure of 
appreciation. . 

It is a pity that the author could not make up his mind about the 
translation of German words. If English translations of well-known 
German titles are really necessary, the sudden introduction of 
untranslated titles can only cause confusion, and there are pages 
where what used to be known as elegant variation provides the only 
apparent reason for the alternation of English words and their 
German equivalents. 

Cepric Burton, O.P. 


THe New LeviatHan. Or, Man, Society, Civilization and Bar- 
barism. By R. G. Collingwood. (Oxford University Press : 
Milford. 21s.) 


This close investigation into some of the proper principles of social 
philosophy is like the Leviathan of Hobbes, not only because it sets 
out to anatomize the new absolutism of the twentieth century, but 
also because it is conducted according to the same order and with 
the same temper of courage and disdain for comfortable stupidities. 
Before enquiring into civilization (part 3) and the revolt against it 
which is one of the most conspicuous things going on at the present 
time (part 4) it goes back to examine the nature of human society 
(part 2) and the powers and interests of man himself (part 1). 

The first part is sometimes tiresome reading and it is not always 
easy to see the bearing of some of the sections on the main argument. 
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It starts {rom the division between body and mind, and though it has 
little patience with the doctrine that they are different things, its 
method is to isolate natural science from mental science. Though 
the author does not find himself, like the later Cartesians, fighting a 
rearguard action to save the properties of mind against the advance 
of mechanized science (for mind is not what may be left over after 
the materialists have done their explaining) one cannot but think 
that the Aristotelean psychology of the living organism is better 
fitted than the psychology of consciousness, which is adopted, to 
bring together the facts of social life and the laws which should be 
their logic. Without a philosophy of abstraction and of natural law, 
the classical mind may indeed have its world, but it is not this one— 
for all its claims to be practical, to adopt the historical method anc 
to renounce the ‘ science of substance’ for ihe direction of mentai 
acts and facts. 

More could be said on the need, not least in political science, for 
a philosophy which covers both body and soul without turning one 
into the other. The author keeps steadily to mental science in deal- 
ing with the problems of society and civilization. He develops the 
distinction between a non-social human community, which is ruled 
by something other than itself, and the true notion of society, a seif- 
ruling community of persons. Neither is found in a pure form ; the 
communities we know of are: mixed communities, like the European 
. family, where besides the family society of a man and a woman, 
based on a free contract between them, there is a nursery. But the 
movement of history is polarized between them; between civilization, 
the process whereby members of a community enjoy civil intercourse 
under the choice of a common order, and an opposite and hostile 
barbarism which accentuates the non-social and non-voluntary char- 
acter of a community and hands itself over to the control of emotion. 
Four great examples are analyzed, the Saracens, the Albigenses, the 
Turks, and the Germans. 

Of most philosophers of the native English tradition it can be said 
that they have a good seat. They ride facts with the respect due 
to a good horse. Professor Collingwood has their qualities : a 
sense of the limited objective, which makes abstraction more dis- 
ciplined than exuberant ; and a sense of classical form, which re- 
cognizes the validity of an intellectual ordering of things. 


R.N. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
17th Annual Meeting : Philosophy of Order ($2.0). 

This collection of Papers and Discussions should not go unnoticed 
among the crowd of other things that America has recently sent us. 
It is evidence of hard work in a better cause than most. It is also 
evidence of America. Besides the intrinsic quality, good or not so 
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good, of the various Proceedings there are, | think, traits and ten- 
dencies discernible in the whole body of work, suggesting comparisons 
with similar efforts in this country and on ithe Continent. Let me set 
down roughly what seem to me to be the characteristic notes of this 
official report of the philosophic thinking of the Catholic body across 
the water to-day. 

1. There can be no doubt about the ‘ professional’ quality of the 
work. It is learned and weil-documented and, for the most part, 
quite serious. It is familiar with contemporary enquiry in the vari- 
ous fields, especially perhaps in Logic and Psychology. Its tone 
and arrangement is efficient, sober and unhampered by flourishes and 
conceit, or almost so. 

2. It is unembarassed. What this negative implies is but another 
aspect of professional calm. Reading this book | did not feel that 
the writer or speaker was apologising, on every page, to his fellow- 
Christians for talking philosophy or to the general pubiic for being 
rational. Here in England the note of apology is consiantiy struck. 
In America they seem to have got beyond that. 

3- On the whole it is dispositive, preliminary, exploratory rather 
than didactic. It has a healihy ‘workshop’ air, the working notes, 
as it were, of men who are finding their way. The conclusions, for 
the most part tentative, are not systematised ; no common principle 
is used to draw them together. ‘Order’ is indeed the common 
theme, but it seems to lose itself pretty often in the melée. The pro- 
ceedings are all more or iess connected with order or ordering, but 
these connections are often left implicit or vague. Not that this mat- 
ters. A mass of material has been worked upon and explored, and 
if the resulting Report is not very tidy one can at least work with 
it. It is full of suggestions. It is no use to parrots. 

4. Considering the general theme it seems a pity that more is not 
said about individual ethics. There are good pages on Marxism, 
pages that inform and instruct; there are some weaker ones on Law; 
there is an address by Walter Lippmann (only too brief), but there is 
no statement or discussion of the Thomist plan, so to say, of the 
good individual life. For St. Thomas order implies wisdom and 
moral order flows ultimately from Wisdom which is the Gift corres- 
ponding to ‘Charity. Must Catholic philosophers leave this out be- 
cause it introduces the Supernatural? It seems to me like leaving 1 
out of the multiplication table. Surely our social thinking needs to 
be fed by the master’s great analyses of the virtues and Gifts that 
perfect individual lives. Here in England people are terribly pre- 
occupied with Politics; it is disappointing to find the same emphasis 
or rather the same lack of a counter-balancing emphasis in the thought 
of Catholic America. 

So much in general. Of the particular contributions perhaps the 
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most interesting, in spite of enigmatic brevity, is the essay of Charles 
de Koninck on Metaphysics and International Order. Communism 
and the logic of Hegel are put into the context of St. Thomas’ 
thought and an extremely interesting use is made of the Commentary 
on the Metaphysics. It is all most unfelicitously expressed, but it 
stands out among the other essays. Less suggestive and original 
but most useful work is done by Owen Bennett and John K. Ryan on 
St. Thomas’ theory of demonstrative proof. Work like this is par- 
ticularly useful to students who want a general view, in English, 
of one line of Thomist enquiry, and want it to be thoroughly ground- 
ed on the texts: a description rather than a defense or attempted 
popularisation. And it is particularly pleasant to see the Logical 
Commentaries so much used. 
KENELM Foster, O.P. 


TIME AND THE TIMELEss by Rosalind Murray. (Bles : The Centenary 
Press : 5s.) 


Miss Murray in this short book (a little laborious, but as thought- 
provoking as it is free of temporary and local thought-conventions) 
analyses with admirable balance the deep distress that underlies the 
present conflict and is common to friend and foe alike. Preoccupa- 
tion with the here-and-now and no vision of eternity ; a time-place 
Chauvinism (Modernist or Nationalist in emphasis) which substitutes 
* political’ for religious values, concern with ways and means for 
pursuit of the end itself ;—these, according to Miss Murray, are 
the shades of the prison-house that modern man closes upon himself. 
But his human spirit craves a wider liberty ; the author instances in 
proof of this the heroic self-giving that has become a commonplace 
of war, an altruism that she maintains (but possibly her argument 
here turns on an ambiguous use of the term ‘ supernatural ’) to be 
in contradiction to purely here-and-now, humanitarian values. The 
tragedy of the prisoner’s plight is that in spite of this craving it is 
the darkness in his own eye that obscures the Truth which can alone 
make him free ; esteeming only its temporal antiquity he is unable 
to discern its timeless modernity. He is left, therefore, in audacity 
or dispair, either to trumpet his politics into some substitute-religion 
or to sink into the convictionless mumbling of {at least pre-war) 
‘democracy’. How shall he be led to vision ? His apparent agree- 
ment with Christianity upon the moral plane Miss Murray justly re- 
jects ; it is not enough to do the same thing, it must be done for the 
same motive ; the prevalent goodness is not love of God. She proposes 
a different way of approach, and it is here that she is at her best. 
She writes finely of intimations of immortality that come not only to 
the poets but to us all. Environment has accustomed us to suppress 
them, to suspect them ; but suppression and evasion are not explan- 
ation ; whoever will accept and explain, will find—not indeed Chris- 
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tianity but his need of Christianity. These are windows opened, if 
only rarely, upon eternity. 

Much more might be said, particularly of the interesting parallel 
drawn between the aesthetic and the religious senses of the timeless. 
It is enough in a short review to have traced the main development ; 
and to recommend strongly that the book should be read, and read 
with as much care as has gone to the writing. 


CoLumBaA Ryan, O.P. 


Wuy Work ? by Dorothy Sayers. (Methuen : 1s.) 


Why indeed if Miss Sayers’ diagnosis is correct? Factory work 
is on the whole ordained to waste—unnecessary products in peace 
with consequent unnatural stimulus to consumption, and purely de- 
structive products in war. Must we then work for waste and waste 
to work ? Not if we adopt the right attitude to work as a creative 
and noble occupation. It is refreshing to find one who looks humanly 
at the problem of modern labour and is not hampered by its economic 
or ‘ party’ implications. Egregious generalisations there are bound 
to be in only twenty-two pages, but the main theme is sound and 
forcibly set out. The change war has wrought in the making and 
consuming of things must be recognised and consciously adopted. 
Miss Sayers has some hard things to say about ecclesiastics who 
apparently have erred in making men work for the Church rather 
than the Church for the work. But the indispensable distinction be- 
tween finis operis and finis operantis introduced in the last paragraph 
should have played a greater part in the whole essay. The present 
situation certainly demands an insistence on the perfection of the 
work, but no work can be perfect without true alignment with its 
end, that for which it is made or done. Readers of this pamphlet 
should therefore apply the principles of final casuality to each of 
its author’s three propositions : (a) Work is not primarily a thing 
one does to live, but the thing one lives to do; (b) It is the business 
of the Church to recognise that the secular vocation as such is sacred ; 
and (c) the worker’s first duty is to serve the work. The purpose of 
the work and that of the worker are not in all things identical. 


ConraAD PEPLER, O.P. 


Otp Ace Pensions. An Historical and Critical Study. By Sir 
Arnold Wilson and G. S. Mackay. (Oxford University Press ; 
Milford. 16s.) 


This book, like previous ones on Workmen’s Compensation, Burial 
(Costs and Industrial Assurance produced under the co-editorship of 
the late Sir Arnold Wilson, is indispensable for the student of the 
social services. From a mass of reports of Royal Commissions, 
actuaries’ statements and parliamentary bills the authors have pro- 
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vided a clear account of the growth of insistent demands for state 
aid to the aged. 

It is interesting to read that the matter was first brought to public 
notice and kept there by a clergyman, Canon Blackley, who for the 
first time receives here the credit which is his due. He held to his 
views in the face of opposition from the Friendly Societies (what a 
misnomer !) and the Manchester liberals, incomprehension from the 
economists like Marshall, and indecision from the Trade Unions. 
The fruits of his labours, as of those of Joseph Chamberlain, are to 
be seen in the legislation begun in 1908 and concluded in 1924. 

Contributory pensions are dealt with in an equally exhaustive 
fashion, and commentary and analysis are continued to ‘include the 
Emergency Provisions Act of 1939 and the new legislation of 1940. 
The prospective reader should be warned that the book is by no 
means easy, but it should prove invaluable as a work of reference 
for all social workers who are called on to make claims for pensioners. 

With regard to the wider issue of the changing age distribution 
and its reaction on the financial burden of the nation, there is an able 
preface dealing with population trends and budgetary problems by 
Mr. W. B. Reddaway. Finally, the scope of the work is extended 
to include a summary of pension schemes in other countries, where 
one learns of the anomaly that there is a reciprocal arrangement with 
Eire for the payment of health insurance but not for old age pensions. 

Joun Fitzsimons. 


CuaRiot OF WratuH by G. Wilson Knight. (Faber : ros. 6d.) 


Mr. Knight here shows Milton occupied with a problem of mating 
power and moral goodness. It was a problem which Milton tried 
to solve politically and only succeeded in solving poetically. It is a 
problem which Mr. Knight suggests as facing us to-day and indeed 
as being endemic in the world, as though ineffectiveness was a 
weakness to which good men are especially prone. He touches on 
some new form of alliance between Church—the Roman Church— 
and State—the British State, as a possible modern solution. But 
he is more concerned to revive in individuals a sense of royalty which 
will become for them and so for the nation and the national cause 
a fount of power. At first sight it might seem strange that he should 
go to Milton of all English poets for an imaginative awakening in 
this particular direction. Yet it is convincingly shown that Milton, 
however furious an adversary of prelacy and of a tyrannical dynasty, 
was himself desirous of rousing in all Englishmen an awareness of 
regal worth and capability in their several selves. 

This book is a close-pressed heap of Miltonic interpretation, meta- 
physical and political speculation, historical disquisition and psycholo- 
gical diagnosis. The heap is too closely pressed to make for easy 
reading, but it is a rich heap. It would be more productive if further 
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attention had been paid to the nature and origin of the problem itself. 
It is the presence of certain unresolved and hardly noticed obscurities 
about the natural power of goodness and the nature of the goodness 
of power which, while they keep the argument moving and indeed 
make the scheme of the book into an argument, at the same time 
cast a shadow on the royal splendour which the author is reflecting 
in the mirror of Milton. 
Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


British Dramatists. By Graham Greene. Britain in Pictures 
Series. (Collins; 4s. 6d.) 


Mr. Greene traces the development of drama from Holy Week ser- 
vices and mystery and miracle down to the present day. His presen- 
tation is lively, with flashes of brilliance; his judgments are some- 
times debatable, as with Otway, for example, and still more, Con- 
greve, but he keeps well to the fore the idea of what drama should 
be, the expression of the life of a people, and for that reason alone 
the book forms a valuable introduction to the dramatists themselves 
such as might well be used in higher form work in schools. The 
illustrations help : interestingly chosen and reproduced. 

One main criticism: ‘We confuse the issue when we talk of 
Shakespeare’s greatness as a poet ’; but the rest—the action, charac- 
terization, accessories—is surely for the poetry, the ‘ extended 
metaphor ’, and determined by it; and the reversal of the order is 
what leads to decay. Mr. Greene might perhaps have made more 
than he does of contemporary experiments; but is not their import- 
ance precisely in this, that they attempt to recover the vitality first 
of the word, and thence, by consequence, of the stage ? 
G.V. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION by H. G. Wood. (Cambridge 
University Press, 3s. 6d.) 


This book is in the Current Problems Series. The strenuous effort 
that is called for in order to see and analyse comprehensively the 
real problems of our times, in the spheres of religion, economics, and 
sociology, etc., evokes always unstinted admiration when we find 
the call being answered. Professor Wood attempts in six lectures 
to assize the relative values of the state ‘isms’, of science and 
scientific humanism, and of the unadulterated teaching of Christ, in 
helping us to form for ourselves an idea of the forces which alone 
are able, when translated into the concrete, to guide society aright. 

We could not quarrel] fruitfully with the conclusions to which the 
author comes. With the general bent of his own religious and in- 
tellectual outlook we are in hearty and affective agreement. 

Such publications may prove within a small circle a unifying 
strengthening power, but we cannot help feeling that this effort is too 
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long or too short an evaluation. It lacks the power to convince 
through thoroughness—the spirit to convert through enthusiasm 
succintly expressed. 

P, P. Ferny, O.P. 


Edward R. Westbook has some pleasing ordination and prayer 
cards (14d. each) and calendars for 1943 (1s. each with envelope) for 
sale: 39 Ridgeway Road, Osterley, Isleworth, Middlesex. Every 
year he produces new designs which show considerable progress in 
technique. The human face and figure are still- weak, but the 
prayers are pertinent and clearly written, which places them high 
above the trite Gothic texts and the sugary saints that so often act - 
as book-markers in our prayer-books. 


C.P. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Dear Sir, 


It was a surprise to me that, in these days of paper shortage, 
you should have devoted two full pages of. your October issue 
to an unqualified eulogy of Evelyn Underhill’s last book... 
What are we to think of the author’s advice of ‘ dropping all 


consideration of . . . the imperfection of our character’? One 
of our own modern masters of the spiritual life, Dom Columbia 
Marmion, tells us that the appalling tepidity of the average 
modern Catholic is due to our habitual lack of ‘ compunction,’ 
the very virtue that Miss Underhill seems to deprecate in her 
book in favour of an easy-going confidence in the love of God 
,drawn from emotional experiences of wild cherry blossoms and the 
like. Surely concern for our own goodness is neither ‘ innervating ' 
nor a special characteristic of our lax age, as your reviewer seems 
to think. On the contrary, the ardent desire for perfection has 
always been not only the concern of al] the Saints but even that of 
our Lord Himself who told us to be perfect and to destroy ruth- 
lessly all that might hinder us from attaining to perfection even 
unto plucking out own own eye! One cannot help wondering what 
the great Dominican Saints like St. Catherine of Siena, St. Vincent 
Ferrer, and in our own time a man like P. Lacordaire—to say 
nothing of St. Dominic himself—would have thought of such strange 
‘ fruits of the Spirit’ that pretend to send you to heaven on a com- 
fortable motor road though, alas, only at ‘ thirty miles per hour’! 


H. C. GRAEF. 
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